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FIVE MONTHS FOR 50 GENTS 


One of our subscribers says : ‘‘I told 
C. it was the duty of every Friend to 
himself and to the Society to get the 
Intelligencer regularly, as that is the 
only way we have to know what Friends 
are doing; and as Friends we should 
know and do all we can for our Society.”’ 


ceo. c. cHILD| 


O. C. CHILD 


WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 














20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 








ANNUAL REDUCTION SALE 


We have placed on sale at Reduced 
Prices, lines of Shirts, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Pajamas, Neckwear. All from our 
Regular Stock. 


Howard H. Braddock S. Stockton Zelley 


BRADDOCK */: ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 


112 So. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
Goods Delivered Free ; City, Suburbs, R. R. Package Service 
Bell Phone—Walnut 3181 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 








Some Opinions of Readers : 


‘It was a labor of love to read it, for 
I am familiar with many of the Meeting- 
houses mentioned therein . . . Modern 
society with its smattering of culture, 
is far removed from the refinement and 
courtesy of the old Society of Friends.’’ 


Press Opinions. 


‘* Any one interested in Quaker meet- 
ing houses will find this a most attrac- 
tive little volume and will appreciate 





the quaintly devotional tone which the | 


author employs in speaking of these 
charming, Old World places, all of which 
are picturesque, and many 
have historical importance.’ 


— Book News Monthly. 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MFETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes; 1(0 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses; paper 
covers, 75c; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, | y 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 15c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


ISITORS TO THE A. Y. P. EXPOSITION 

desiring rooms in private house at reasonable 

rates can secure information from HENRY C. AsH, 
823—23rd Ave. No., Seattle, Wash 


Or OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OFA MAN- 

ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given. 








ANTED—MOTHER’S HELPER. YOUNG 

woman to assist in care of children until 

first of year. Suburban Phila. State salary. Ad- 
dress 66, this office. 


WANTED- BY A “MIDDL E-AGED WIDOW, 
a position 8s Matron of School or Institution, 
or companion to invalid, child or lady. References 
exchanged. Address Box 38, R. F. D., Hockessin, 
Delaware. 
ANTED— BY ‘es CAPABL E AND EXPER- 
ienced woman, position as managing house- 
keeper in a School or private Home. Address 
I. C., Avondale, Pa. 


~ BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 





PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I”? Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 





BOARDERS IN 
Address Box 55, R. F. D 


ANTED—A FEW 

Friends’ Family 
Willow Grove, Pa. 

Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 


Six Months Send for Itinerary 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


The Forestry Committee at Buck Hill Falls have 
prepared a circular letter addressed to all property 
owners, urging that more care be given to indi- 
vidual trees to the end that the beauty of each 
lot may be increased and the danger of forest fire 
lessened. 


The purchase of a lot by a young Friend of 
Washington, D. C., who has spent parts of two 
summers at Buck Hill, is gratifying to the Com- 
pany and to their many warm friends and Friends. 


Much of the activity of the Settlement lately in 
an improving way has been given to the colored 
people. A week or two ago, speakers and singers 
were here calling attention to a struggling school 
in South Carolina. Last week a fair was held for 
the benefit of the Schofield School at Aiken, 
which nearly $300.00 was raised. On Seventh-day 
evening last, singers and speakers from the 
Hampton School had a large audience. The week 
before, the cause of the poor whites in the South 
was presented by a representative of Berea Col- 
lege, in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. As 
no collection is taken up for any of these meetings 
or admission charges made, it is not known what 
amount generous friends may have contributed 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Buck Hill Falls, 


at 


Pennsylvania 





| FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 


| on Buck Hill 


LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH Sts. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


I want this office to bea place where everybody 
can find out just what they want to know — about 
Supplies for theSe ag or se, Friends’ Marriage 
Certificates, Friends’ Books, and particularly 
about Engraved Wedding Invitations and Printing 
of All Kinds. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th & Cherry Sts., 
Y. F. A. Building. 


Genealogist 


Philada. 


ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, 
52 W. Stockton St., Trenton. WN. J. 













The 
Millinery Shop 








We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
and small effects. .°. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 


river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 


will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 


scribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 
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We desire to call the attention of our friends and patrons to 
the special protection offered by our modern Safe Deposit 
Vault and to emphasize the convenience of our location. 
Boxes may be rented for a year ora short period, if desired. 
We can offer certain boxes for the present at special prices. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


PA. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 





WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 
of ninety-one years in the 
business is pretty good 
proof our claim is justified 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


| giana Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Paieieishin, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on ienainne 





Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 
Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs 
Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices 


JOHN COMLY, 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 








Social prayer, useful and necessary to satisfy 
the gregarious nature of man, is less attractive 
to fastidious natures than silent and solitary com- 
munion. 


Memories of Caroline Foz. Dr. CALVERT. 


BEATIFICATION RITES. 


Those who discover and spread truths are no 

More jailed and racked and burnt. The Church and State 

Are in most lands dissevered; men of late 

Have become free; the fires that burnt Bruno 

And other martyrs have long ceased to glow. 

No state again dare lend its power and weight 

To sects that would revive a smouldering hate. 

Upon poor Joan of Arc we now bestow 

A tardy, empty honor! Should not we 

Also “beatify” brave Bruno, who 

Likewise was murdered? No, those whom we slew 

And tortured in the past should be left free 

To rest. Peace to their honored memory. 

What good now can our petty church-rites do? 
CLIFFORD PHILLIPS. 


OBSERVATIONS IN ENGLAND. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 7/22, 1909. 

A visit paid to Devonshire House the other day, 
brought us in touch with that Friendly headquar- 
ters. Isaac Sharp, the Recording Clerk of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, was at his desk. He kindly 
took us up to the Library, where we met Norman 
Penney, in all probability the custodian of more 
information of interest to the Society than any 
other man on this side the sea. We saw the con- 
tents of the fire-proof vault, which houses the rare 
books and manuscripts that are kept at Devon- 
shire House. Here is to be seen the chair in 
which John Woolman sat just before his death 
in York. 

A walk of ten minutes from Devonshire House 
brings one to the Bunhill Fields district of Lon- 
don. It was not much farther from what was 
Christ Church meeting house in George Fox’s day. 
The old Bunhill Fields cemetery is still in exist- 
ence. It was the Nonconformist burying ground 
in London in the seventeenth century. Here may 
be seen the “restored’ monument to Bunyan; 
Isaac Watts, the famous hymn writer, and Susan- 
nah, the mother of John Wesley, with members 
of the Cromwell family, are also buried here. 
Part of Bunhill Fields was finally possessed by 
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Friends, and in their section of the cemetery the 
remains of George Fox were laid to rest. A quar- 
ter of a century or more ago, a street was cut 
through the “Fields,” and Friends disposed of 
the bulk of their property. With the proceeds the 
“Memorial Buildings” now standing on Roscoe 
Street, were erected. These buildings house the 
various Friendly activities. The meeting for wor- 
ship, the adult school, etc., are maintained here. 
A restaurant, largely patronized we should judge 
by the workingmen of the neighborhood, also does 
business in these buildings. The grave of Fox, 
with its plain low headstone, is the only marked 
sepulcher there. It is in a small, well-kept yard 
adjoining the buildings. The neighborhood has 
for some time been given over to manufacturing. 
When Fox died, the grave of Bunyan, his theologi- 
cal adversary, was only a couple of short Philadel- 
phia blocks away. There is now a row of factory 
buildings, and a busy street between the grave of 
Fox and the Bunhill Fields cemetery. 

On the Old City Road opposite Bunhill Fields, 
is the Wesley Memorial Chapel. Here Wesley 
preached, and in the house adjoining he died. His 
remains were buried in the lot back of the chapel. 
Near the street the handsome Wesley monument, 
built by the subscriptions of the children of 
Methodism, presents its striking proportions. A 
Methodist museum occupies the Wesley house. 

A TRIP NORTHWARD. 

After two days and a half in London, we turn 
our route to the North. We have for our traveling 
companion our Friend Edward Grubb, our destin- 
ation being Kettering, sixty miles from London, 
on the Midland Railway towards Birmingham. 
The immediate call to Kettering was the assem- 
bling of the Bedfordshire Quarterly Meeting. We 
arrived about five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
found Friends enjoying one of the universal 
“teas” which prevail in England. The Quarterly 
Meeting was in session from about six until a lit- 
tle after eight o’clock. A meeting for worship, 
and two business sessions were held the next 
day. We shall make only brief mention of the 
meeting itself, as if permitted we shall wish to 
make a separate article giving as coherent an ac- 
count as possible of the Quarterly Meetings which 
it may be our privilege to attend in England. It 
may be in order to say here that we were most 
cordially received, and had an interesting and 
inspiring experience. Kettering, on our side of 





the ocean, would be called a ‘“‘smart’’ town. It has | 
had a phenomenal growth since it became a center | 
for shoe manufacturing, called here “boot mak- | 


> 


ing.” It now has a population of about forty 
thousand, but it is not a city. 
land,” population does not count in making cities. 
No matter how many people may live in a place, 
it is not a city, unless it contains a cathedral. Ket- 
tering is also noted for its co-operative stores, 
as well as its shoe factories. These stores, which 
had their rise in the Rochdale district half a 
century ago, have had a most successful career 
in England, no matter how disappointing such 
efforts have been in the United States. 

Bidding our friends at the Bedfordshire Quar- 


terly Meeting a reluctant farewell, we board the | 


train for Birmingham, and by eight o’clock are 


Bournville, hard by the Cadbury Cocoa Works, 


and only ten minutes walk from Woodbrooke. | 


Bournville village, and the cocoa works deserve 
an article by themselves. They represent a most 


interesting sample of the work of production car- | 
The in- | 


ried on under tolerable circumstances. 
teresting thing is that the effort to make these 
conditions is not a philanthropic gratuity, but a 
real straightforward economic and business pro- 
position. 

ON TO MANCHESTER. 

A night and part of a day having been spent 
at Bournville, we again patronize the Midland, 
our projective point being Manchester. This route 
takes us through a rugged part of England. Pre- 
viously we had seen nothing but brick houses, but 
now these are displaced by limestone cottages, 
farm houses and business blocks and dwellings, 
while the hawthorne hedges yield the palm to stone 
walls. The streams run through deep gorges, 
and the train whirls through numerous tunnels 
between Derby and Manchester. However wild 
the scenery may be, there is practically no sign 
of desertion or neglect. The well-kept appearance 
which characterizes the rural districts of Eng- 
land, is maintained in this region where nature 
appears more in the rough. 


In “Merry Eng-' | 
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At Manchester we are the guests of John Wil- | 


liam Graham at Dalton Hall. 


It being vacation | 


time, he is nearly bereft of students, but a few | 
linger for various reasons. Dalton Hall is blessed | 


with a fine sample of the proverbial “college gar- 
den,”’ the rule and not the exception in this coun- 
try. After the refreshing of the night season, we 
spend half a day in sight seeing about the midland 
city, with John William as “guide, philosopher 
and friend.’’ A hasty view is taken of the 
Manchester University buildings, the art gallery, 


and the town hall, when we are conducted to the ' 
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most interesting spot, historically, in all Man- 
chester. It is no more nor less than a real me- 
dieval baronial manor house, existing in the midst 
of the great modern city. This building has had 
a varied experience. It has been a monastery, 
a residence of the nobility, and is now occupied as 
a school and library, the school being literally a 
home for orphan boys. So far as possible the 
building has been kept in its original shape in 
whole or in part. It is easy to understand how 
the old barons lived and entertained their guests. 
The old baronial kitchen and its utensils are still 
to be seen in good state of preservation, and the 
orphan boys in the twentieth century eat bread 
baked in the same oven from which the barons 
drew the staff of life in the twelfth. The cells of 


monks, now being given over to the book shelves 
set down in front of “Ye Olde Farm Inn” at | 


of the library, with its collection of ancient and 
modern tomes, may still be seen. The room to 
which they retreated when they for the time 
being ceased to be monks and became men, and 
enjoyed their hilarity, is now the best room of 
the governor of the institution. In it are many 
bits of rare and ancient furniture. A small round 
stand was exhibited, at which it was said the fa- 
mous, or infamous, Guy Fawkes sat when he 
hatched the “gunpowder plot.” As the gray- 


| haired and whiskered governor told us he was not 


dispensing fairy tales, we may accept the story 
at its face value. 

Another room in the old edifice has a bay win- 
dow, with a wooden bench around its sides, and 
here we were told Sir Walter Raleigh sat and 
mused if he did not use it as a place for perform- 
ing his literary labor. In another room we were 
told a tale, possibly romantic, to the effect that 
in an ancient chair, the same Sir Walter smoked 
his first pipe of tobacco, all unconscious of the fact 
that he was setting the pace of a habit that was to 
hold a large portion of the masculines of both con- 
tinents in its leash. But whatever we may think 
of the stories retailed in the old building, the 
Cheatham Institute affords a constant object les- 
son regarding the history of England’s remote 
past. 

AN ADULT SCHOOL. 


From Manchester we turn back to Bournville, 
and become the guests of Henry Lloyd Wilson, 


| the clerk of London Yearly Meeting, for the week 


end. First-day morning we accompany our host 
to the early morning breakfast at Raddle Barn 
Lane. It is the habit for a dozen or twenty of 
the teachers and workers in the Adult Schools to 
meet together for breakfast at seven o’clock First- 
day morning. They then scatter to the various 


| schools in which they are interested. We elected 


to go to Stirchley, hard by Bournville, twenty- 
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five minutes’ walk from the handsome Wilson resi- | 


dence. The school began probably about half-past 
seven, and consisted of Scripture reading, prayer, 
and a practice song-period, new hymn books hav- 
ing just been secured. The school, attended that 
day by 119 men, then divided into classes, for the 
consideration of the topic for the day, which was, 
“Religion and Food.” The men took a consider- 
able hand in the discussion, and were more or 
less original in their questions and comments. The 
ideas expressed were extremely rational, and 
practically devoid of cant, either religious or oth- 
erwise. Reassembling there was a report of at- 
tendance, some attention was given to financial 
matters, a report was made of severe illness in the 
family of one of the members, and the school ar- 
ranged for an expression of sympathy for him. 
Singing and prayer closed the school. We walk 
back to the Wilson residence, for a few minutes’ 
stay, and light refreshments, when the journey 
is again made to Stirchley for the morning meet- 
ing for worship at eleven o’clock. This met in a 
room in the meeting house smaller than the one 
which housed the Adult School. While the meet- 


ing was in session a large children’s First-day 

school was being conducted in the large room. 
The place of meeting was arranged with no ele- 

vated seats, or anything approaching a preachers’ 


gallery. The seats were arranged around a hol- 
low square, all on a common level. The meeting 
is one of great liberty, with no prearranged pro- 
gram of any sort. In this meeting there was a 
prayer, a brief Scripture reading, and three 
rather short sermons. Frequently a hymn is 
sung, according as any feel moved to sing. It was 
what could in perfect truth be called a good meet- 
ing. 

At three o’clock we attend the Model Sunday 
School in the Ruskin School Building, Bourn- 
ville. It is taught and managed according to the 
Archibald plan, about which more may be said 
later. The attendance was large, and one of its 
unique features is that there is no lack of teach- 
ers, such condition being one of the claimed re- 
sults of the plan. 

We took tea at the home of William Littleboy, 
but unfortunately for us the host was absent. His 
health, which has been poor for some time, his 
many Friends in America will be glad to learn is 
somewhat improved. 

At eight o’clock we attended the meeting in 
Bournville, the character of the gathering being 
very much unlike that of the morning at Stirchley. 
It should be said that the Friends’ meeting house 
is the only public place of worship in Bournville, 
and that the morning meeting is more on the 
Friendly lines, The meeting house has a raised 








platform enclosed by a railing, behind which is 
a desk or pulpit, and seats for several persons. 
About half a dozen occupied the platform that 
evening. There was an organ prelude, the sing- 
ing of hymns, one anthem by the choir, a prayer 
and Scripture reading, a sermon by a Friend 
from Birmingham, the taking of a collection, and 
an organ postlude. 

This made rather a full day, involving the walk- 
ing of probably five miles, but it was all so inter- 
esting that at no period was the tired feeling 
reached. HENRY W. WILBUR. 


JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

In common with other readers of the Jntelli- 
gencer, I have been much interested in Edward 
Grubb’s article on The Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel, republished from the British Friend. 
And I do not find in his statement so great a 
difference from my own, which he quotes in part, 
as he seems to find. The statement quoted from 
Burkitt, that the aim of the author of John’s 
Gospel is to emphasize the real humanity of Jesus 
as against those who deny it, seems to me abso- 
lutely true. And the need for such emphasis 
makes clear the fact, as it seems to me, that 
Christianity had already drifted far from the 
human Jesus. Moreover, the writer of the gospel 
seems to me to have undertaken an impossible 
task in presenting a being who made all things 
(without him was not any thing made that was 
made), and is at the same time a man, subject 
to human limitations. The Jesus of the synoptic 
gospels, especially of Mark, is a heroic social re- 
former who fights a good fight and keeps the 
faith. The supernatural is not essential to the 
story, but rather detracts from it than otherwise. 
It is a fog which dims the outlines of men and 
things for those who look through the centuries 
that lie between. Yet so vivid is his personality 
that these mists of mythology hardly conceal it. 
His teaching, as it reaches the present-day reader, 
is so direct and so simple that it gives the im- 
pression of having passed the difficulties of double 
translation and the perils of pagan theology, prac- 
tically unchanged. And its ideals are so exalted, 
its appeal so noble, that the leaders and teachers 
of every age have turned to it for inspiration and 
support. While Christendom has never accepted 
his teaching as a working hypothesis, while official 
Christianity has always denied it in practice, sub- 
stituting a complex theology of Jesus’ nature for 
the character he taught, they have never ventured 
to deny its theoretical rightness. But in the 
Fourth Gospel the supernatural is the primary 
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fact, the suggestions of humanity forced and un- 
convincing. One who was “in the beginning with 
God,” who “was God,” who “made all things,” 
cannot be made to seem human by asserted thirst 
or weariness or trouble. A god may go through 
the motions of human limitation, but he cannot 
really experience it. The teaching of John’s 
Jesus shows a similar lack of the human elements, 
so vitally present in the Sermon on the Mount 
and elsewhere in the synoptic gospels. It centers 
always on his own person, his heavenly origin, his 
mission in the world, his reception by the faith- 
ful, his rejection by the world. Instead of direct- 
ing men toward their duties to mankind, toward 
the making of a divine kingdom ‘“‘on earth as it 
is in heaven,” it looks to a mystic and unreal 
world beyond. I may adopt the quotation offered 
by Edward Grubb as a “fairly judicious summary 
of the actual evidence’: “The Fourth Gospel was 
written to prove the reality of Jesus Christ. But 
the evangelist was no historian; ideas not events 
were to him the true realities, and if we go to 
his work to learn the course of events, we shall 
only be disappointed in our work.” If I am cor- 
rect in adding that we cannot find Jesus’ teach- 
ings in John’s gospel any more than the events, 
it is surely true that the Jesus of John is not the 
Jesus of history. And if the Jesus of John is the 
creator of the universe, who merely “became flesh 
and dwelt among us” for temporary purposes, is 
not the statement that “the human Jesus has 
disappeared” justified—even if in some of the 
incidents there is “‘a basis of remembered fact.” 

It is, however, a very different thing to deny 
the value of the gospel of John for religious ex- 
perience. It does not give us the personality, the 
character, or the life of Jesus; but it does present 
the Christ of human experience, the “Inner Light” 
of the Quaker, as expressed by an early Chris- 
tian. We see the awkwardness of the effort to 
express that experience in terms of the historical 
incidents of the career of Jesus. But in spite 
of this disadvantage, we can enter into unity of 
spirit with the writer, recognizing our relations 
with him who “was in the beginning” and “was 
God,” without whom none “cometh to the Father,” 
who is the “true vine” of which we are the 
branches, who is the “bread of life,”’ who is friend 
and brother and Lord. But this is not the same 
thing in any accurate sense of the word same, as 
the Jesus of the first century in Galilee. 

I will add just a few words on minor points. 
It is, of course, true that the implication was left 
uncorrected that the story of the woman taken 
in adultery is a part of John’s gospel. Doubtless 
it would have been better to avoid this, though 
the incident was referred to only to except it from 
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the discussion, and the reference to the Jesus of 
John in a single sentence did not seem to make 
necessary the discussion of the passage. 

It is true that the dates of the gospels cannot 
be determined with certainty. It can hardly be 
questioned, however, that Matthew and Luke 
were later than Mark; and if John is not, as 
seems to me probable, later than these, I do not 
see that the question at issue is greatly affected. 
If John represents a different group of Christians 
rather than a different date, it is, nevertheless, a 
group from which developed the doctrine of the 
supernatural Jesus. 

It would not be surprising if the idea of a pre- 
existent Christ appeared among the Jewish 
Christians, independently of Paul and of the 
Greek influence, since the Jews very probably be- 
lieved in the pre-existence of all souls, and espe- 
cially of the Messiah. But pre-existence common 
to all souls, or even the pre-existence of a special 
soul held in reserve for a special function, is very 
different from that of the “Logos,” who was 
“from the beginning” as presented in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

It hardly seems possible that the use of John’s 
gospel by the Arians can be seriously urged as a 
reason for thinking its Jesus to be a human 
Jesus. The Arians never taught the humanity of 
Jesus, and this question was not seriously raised 
in the Arian controversy. So far as it appeared 
at all, it was the Athanasians rather than the 
Arians, who, however awkwardly and inconsist- 
ently, insisted on the humanity of Jesus as well 
as his divinity. The Arian question was simply 
one as to the meaning of the acknowledged divin- 
ity of Christ. The Arians claimed that he was 
a demigod, a being created by God and therefore 
not identical with the supreme deity. Arianism 
involved a kind of return to polytheism. There 
was no reason from their point of view why other 
demigods should not be created as need for them 
arose. The Arians showed a kind of splendid in- 
consistency in the so-called trinitarian formula in 
which, in spite of mere logic, they asserted the 
essential unity of God however manifested. 

The Arian use of the gospel of John is precisely 
because the Jesus there presented is a super- 
natural being. The quotations “my father is 
greater than I,” “the son can do nothing of him- 
self,” etc., were used in disproof of the identity 
of Christ with God, not at all to suggest that he 
was human. If that had been their purpose, they 


would certainly have turned to the gospel of Mark. 

I feel that the comparison of the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth—a series of events in history—with 
the Christ of perennial experience, involves con- 
stant misunderstanding and difficulty. Surely the 
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English language is rich enough to have a word 
apiece for important verities such as these. To 
assert that these two verities are identical seems 
to me to be playing with words. No one can say 
what may be the meaning of identical when so 
used. Christianity has thrown away a thousand 
opportunities for actual service of humanity to 
juggle with words and phrases. I do not believe 
another generation will obtain such word-play. 
Already the Church has lost its grip on the ma- 
jority of men and perhaps a majority of women. 
I believe the line of its possible usefulness is the 
frankest and least dogmatic dealing with theology 
as simply a science among sciences; with history 
as purely a matter of evidence, and with religion 
as immediate experience, interpreted, indeed, by 
history but not dominated by it. Present-day 
religion should be as free to find its form of ex- 
pression suited to its experience of the divine in 
human life as any past century. It should feed 
on the richness of the past, but should be as inde- 
pendent of its concepts and phrases as is present- 
day science. God is as near and man as divine 
in the twentieth century as in the first, in England 
and America as in Judea. 
JESSE H. HOLMES, 
East Brownfield, Maine. 


AN ENGLISH FRIEND AT THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 
[By E. Maria Bishop in The Friend (London).] 

I have been asking myself how I can best give 
English Friends a picture of an American Summer 
School. In both countries they are, of course, in 
many ways much alike, but the setting is different, 
and anywhere every gathering of this kind has its 
own individuality. 

Swarthmore is a co-education College, accomo- 
dating 250 students. It is eleven miles west of 
Philadelphia, and, like all the Schools and Colleges 
belonging to Friends here, it is situated in ideal 
surroundings. The grounds are extensive, and 
laid out with wide stretches of green grass and the 
beautiful trees that in this country grow so vigor- 
ously and give delightful and much-needed shade. 
From the front porch down to the railway line 
below is a fine avenue of pin oaks, and under 
these, up and down the broad asphalt path, there 
was much coming and going. Behind were woods, 
with a winding path to Crum Creek, a pleasant 
resort on hot afternoons. 

There were 150 of us, beside those who came for 
shorter periods, or only for a day; and we were all 
accommodated in the large central building. We 
had our meals in the spacious dining room, where 
we sat at tables holding each ten or eleven persons, 


and we changed about every time in true Summer 
School fashion. The lectures were given in the 
hall above this, where there were a number of fine 
portraits. One of these was very striking and 
picturesque, a .ull length sitting portrait of Isaac 
Hopper, “a Quaker of the olden time,” in his 
broad-brimmed hat, knee breeches and buckled 
shoes, quaint but sturdy and strong! What did 
he think of this new Quakerism? 

We were gathered from far distances. Seven 
American Yearly Meetings were represented; 
Friends had come from Ohio and Iowa, from 
North Carolina and Virginia, and some from iso- 
lated places where they had no “Friendly” fellow- 
ship. The proportion of men was even smaller 
than with us, but I think there were more older 
Friends, and their interest was as keen and fresh 
as that of the younger ones. Many, both older 
and younger, were First-day school teachers, and 
were definitely seeking help and inspiration for 
their work. A few were not Friends, and, both 
among lecturers and students, there were some 
belonging to the other branch—one of the many 
little ways in which they are seeking to draw 
nearer to one another. 

We began our day together, with breakfast at 
7.30; devotional meeting at 8.30; and lectures at 
9, 10, and sometimes a third at 11 o’clock. When 
this latter was omitted, that hour was given to 
“seminar work.’”’ Classes were held in smaller 
rooms, and a variety of subjects taken up,—work 
among the Indians, First-day school teaching, and 
social work. Dr. Jesse Holmes had a very en- 
thusiastic class studying with him the composition 
of the early books of the Old Testament, and 
George Walton another on Christ’s training of 
his disciples. By their own request, most of this 
class met again in the evening an hour before lec- 
ture time, for another course from the Gospels. 
This was some of the most useful work of the 
Summer School, as it was not only full of interest- 
ing matter, but taught a useful method of Bible 
study. 

Dinner was at one o’clock, and supper at 6.15. 
The long afternoon was spent in a variety of ways 
—games and walks, or visiting Friends in the 
neighborhood. There were two excursions to 
places of interest to social workers. Some went 
down to the library, a grey stone building stand- 
ing by itself, with a fine and pleasant reading 
room and well filled shelves. It has a room de- 
voted to Quaker literature, ancient and modern, 
with a glass case containing specimens of Friends’ 
bonnets (and covers for them!) and caps, etc., of 
the olden times. The portrait of George Fox, said 
to be by Sir Peter Lely, is also there. 

At five o’clock a group of Friends would often 
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gather on the meeting-house steps, or under some 
other shade, to talk over matters of present-day 
need or interest, when difficulties were discussed 
freely and openly. Sometimes after supper, a 
smaller number came together by the girls’ gym- 
nasium, and the talk would be more personal, but 
always it was vital and living with an endeavor 
to find a practical outcome, never mere talk! 

Early on in the School, Henry Wilbur had 
kindly given me one of the morning periods in 
which to speak on Extension Work in England, 
and after that I had many opportunities of con- 
versation with one and another on this subject. 
Friends here, especially the younger ones, are 
keenly alive to the needs of their meetings, and 
desirous to do what they can for them. They 
and we are battling with much the same diffi- 
culties, and endeavoring to work out the same 
problems each in our own way. The gathering 
under the wide-spreading branches of an immense 
cherry tree on the front lawn, when the young 
Friends spoke together of the possibilities of ser- 
vice amongst themselves, and how they could best 
help their own meetings, was one that will doubt- 
less bear increasing fruit in the future. On each 
Sunday morning, parties of young Friends went 
out to visit neighboring meetings, and in connec- 
tion with this, those of us who went had a time 
of devotion together on Saturday evening. 

The first Sunday evening a special meeting for 
worship was held in the Swarthmore meeting- 
house, and Friends from the neighborhood joined 
us. Rufus M. Jones and Isaac Sharpless came over 
from Haverford, the former giving us a beautiful 
and helpful address; Joel Borton and others also 
spoke. On the last Sunday evening a meeting for 
worship was called by the young Friends, to which 
we were all invited. It was an interesting sight 
to see about seventeen of them occupying the 
ministers’ and elders’ seats. The ministry came 
almost entirely from young Friends in various 
parts of the house. The meeting opened and closed 
with prayer, and I believe we all felt it to have 
been a good and helpful time. Hopeful too for the 
future; all these young lives giving themselves 
earnestly and faithfully to follow the Divine guid- 
ance, and to work for others will have an ever- 
widening influence in the Society. 

I must not forget to speak of the lighter side of 
things—the games and songs outside under the 
trees in the moonlight, with the fireflies flitting 
everywhere; the Saturday evening entertainment; 
the singing practice every day before dinner, when 
the halls and corridors were filled with the music 
of sweet old songs and negro melodies. The day 


was always full, and always passed happily and | 


quickly. The first week the weather was cool and 
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pleasant, but the second week was hot; the ther- 
mometer rose day after day to ninety degrees and 
over, and the atmosphere was often close and 
humid. 

Here, as at home, perhaps the most valuable 
and lasting lessons that we learned were—not the 
lectures, good and excellent as they all were, but 
the fellowship with and understanding of one 
another, and the times when we drew near to- 
gether to the Father in Heaven; these are the 
memories that we shall carry most away with us. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ECHOES. 


To First-day school workers the Summer School 
offered signal opportunities. Many avenues of 
thought were opened to us and ideals full of sug- 
gestion given us. The gleanings should be rich. 

Especially did those of us who were new in 
the field, and who felt almost as ignorant as those 
whom we were asked to teach, reach out hungrily. 

To help a little child find himself, to make him 
acquainted with all that is highest and noblest in 
life, is a splendid privilege, a sacred trust. So to 
us the Summer School was of special value, help- 
ing to fit us for such responsibilities. 

There I found questions that had long puzzled 
me, had disturbed others also; and in those earn- 
est little group meetings, earnestly we talked 
them over and eagerly we listened to the inter- 
change of thought of those older and wiser than 
ourselves. We felt free to ask any questions that 
puzzled us, no matter how simple and easy they 
might seem to others, knowing they would be 
sympathetically discussed and perhaps answered. 
What mattered it if we didn’t always agree? We 
were all seeking Truth, and the bond of fellowship 
was being strengthened. 

Then there was Dr. Holmes, always ready in 
clear, concise words to help straighten out tangles 
or answer questions concerning the attitude of 
Friends toward the Bible, Friends’ principles, 
the Bible itself, or to give suggestions on almost 
any question regarding First-day schools, meet- 
ings, ete. The College Library was a veritable 
bonanza; the tables were filled with good things 
for the spiritual uplift, wise guidance and instruc- 
tion of teachers and scholars. 

Such books as these were noted: 

“Social Law in the Spiritual World ’’—Rufus 
Jones. 

“‘Christian Origins’’—Pfleiderer. 

“Kent’s History of the Hebrew People.” 

“Life and Letters of Paul”—Lyman Abbot. 

“Life of Jesus’”—Rhees. 

“Making of a Teacher’—Brumbaugh. 

On one table there was an exhibit from the 
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Baptist Publishing House showing scrap books, 
pictures, large and small, maps, Biblical history 
blank books, interesting little models of the Ark 
of the Covenant, phylactery, grain mill, etc. 

The influence of such a school as this should 
tell in every meeting and First-day school repre- 
sented, and I hope that at the next Summer School, 
instead of four or five from one meeting or local- 
ity, there may be nine or ten in attendance. 

M. H. L. 

Langhorne, Pa. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR THE FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL. 

It is usual for First-day school teachers to feel 
unable to adapt Bible stories to the use of the 
grades which they teach without some outside 
help. Collections of adapted stories not told from 
the Friends’ point of view are often a source of 
trouble. It will be of interest to teachers to 
know that Rufus M. Jones is preparing from 
time to time some of the Old Testament stories 
for publication in the American Friend. We re- 
print one of these stories. Teachers interested 
will find others in some of the issues of the 
American Friend. The one reproduced below is 
from the issue of Sixth month 24th. It is not 


our intention to copy them except this sample, as 
a year’s subscription to the paper costs but $1.50. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP. 

I have told you how David was anointed king, and how 
with nothing but a sling and a stone he killed the great 
giant, Goliath; but the most beautiful thing in David’s life 
was his love for his friend, Jonathan, the son of King 
Saul. - 

When David came back from his great fight with the 
giant and stood talking with the king, Jonathan stood 
nearby and watched the young hero, and as he listened to 
him his soul was knit to David and he loved him as he 
loved his own soul. 

David never went back again to his sheep; he went to 
live in the king’s house, and he played on his harp and 
sang for the king when he was tired or sad or ill and 
wanted music to cheer him. But David was not happy in 
the king’s house, for the king soon got angry because the 
people liked David better than they did himself, and the 
king tried to kill David. One day when David was playing 
his harp and was singing, the king suddenly threw his 
spear at him and tried to pin him against the wall, but 
David dodged it and ran away where he was safe. 

The more the king hated David, the more Jonathan loved 
him. One day they took each other by the hand and 
promised through everything to love each other. To show 
their love they exchanged their clothes—David put on 
Jonathan’s robe, and Jonathan put on David’s; and in the 
same way they exchanged their swords and their bows 
and their girdles, and they were to each other like twin 
brothers. 

Whenever Saul had any plan formed to kill David, 
Jonathan would slip away and tell his friend and save 
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his life. He had to be very careful not to let his father, 
the king, see him talking with David, and so he arranged 
a sign by which he could tell David of his danger without 
really speaking to him. This is the way he did it: He 
would go out to the field where David was hiding and then 
he would shoot arrows with his bow as though he were 
trying to hit a mark. When he had shot three arrows, 
he would say to the boy who was with him: “Run and 
bring the arrows back.” While the boy was hunting for 
them Jonathan would shout: “Go farther, for the arrows 
are beyond,” and that was a sign to David that Saul was 
still angry and hunting for him. 

One day after Jonathan had shot the arrows, he ran on 
where David was hiding and threw his arms about his 
friend, and they kissed each other and prayed that God 
would watch over them both; then Jonathan ran back to 
his father’s house. 

Pretty soon it grew too dangerous for David to stay any 
longer near the city, so he went into a great wood where 
there were dark caves to hide in, and when Saul heard that 
he was there he took 3,000 soldiers and went out to hunt 
for him, because the poor old king could not bear the peo- 
ple singing songs in which they praised David more than 
they did him. 

Well, one day while the king was hunting in the forest 
to find David, he lay down in a cave to rest himself, and he 
fell asleep. While he was sound asleep David crept into 
the cave and found him lying there. He could have killed 
him as easily as not, and then he would have been king 
himself; but he was too good and kind to do such a wicked 
thing. What he did do was to cut off the skirt of Saul’s 
robe and then hide away with it in a dark part of the 
cave. Saul woke up and found his skirt gone, but he did 
not know at all who had cut it off. When the king had 
gone out of the cave and was too far away to reach him, 
David came out and held up the skirt and cried: “See 
what I did. I might have killed you, but I would not do it. 
Why do you want to take my life when I have never hurt 
you” And Saul was so much touched by David’s words 
and by his goodness that he wept and promised that he 
would never hurt David again. But, I am sorry to say, he 
soon forgot his promise and tried again to kill David. 

Soon after this there came off a great battle on the 
side of a hill named Gilboa. Saul and his son, Jonathan, 
with their army of Israelites, were on one side, and on 
the other side was the great army of the Philistines, who 
were trying to take the beautiful country of Canaan away 
from the Israelites. David was not in the battle, and Saul 
was not a great enough captain to win the battle. The 
Philistines broke through his lines and drove his men into 
flight, and when the battle was over Saul and Jonathan 
both lay dead among the slain. 

You might think that David would be glad to hear that 
his enemy was dead, and that he would rejoice to be king 
himself. But now you will see how noble and great he 
was. Instead of being glad, he wept with deep sorrow 
because his king was dead, and he sang a beautiful song 
which told about his sorrow for his dead king and his 
love for his dearest friend, Jonathan. He sang: 

“How are the mighty fallen! 

How is the glory of Israel slain! 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives 
And in their death they were not divided. 

Oh, my brother Jonathan, 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love cf women. 

How are the mighty fallen!” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1909. 


THE HARM OF HIRING A PASTOR. 

In another column will be found a letter from 
our Friend, Dr. Alfred S. Mattson, now living in 
Omaha, but a member of Race Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. Our Friend is right in 
thinking that a request to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for help in building up a meeting in 
Omaha along the lines proposed would meet with 
objection. It might be disposed of in a quite sum- 
mary way as being entirely out of the line of any- 
thing that has ever come before that body. It 
would meet with objection, however, not only 
from that weighty portion of the meeting that be- 
lieves in the old ways as being good and safe ways 
and that is disinclined to fall in with the drifts 
and currents of present day life; objection would 
come also from that portion of the meeting which, 
while aggressively opposed to following the ways 
of the past without reference to their applicability 
to the needs of the present, yet is concerned to 
work out the principles for which we are banded 
together and feels very strongly that the drift of 
our time in religious as in other matters is not 
all toward the good. 

Yet the objection would not be, as our Friend 
suggests, on account of the sentiment against 
paying a minister. Friends have no testimony 
merely against paying a minister. If a minister 
or any one is concerned to do certain work or is 
called to do certain work that can better be done 
by one than by many it is right that he should 
be paid by those whose work he does. Friends have 
always recognized this, and though our collective 
activity has never anywhere been extensive, those 
who devoted themselves to travel in the ministry 
have been taken care of as far as seemed neces- 
sary. Our most conservative and traditional 
meetings have at this moment funds that are 
quietly used in this way. When some New Eng- 





land magistrates talked of hiring George Fox to 
preach for them, he got away from that place as 
quickly as possible. 
hire. 


He found no fault with the 
He said that when a people came to depend 





on one man harm would come of it. George Fox 
was a wonderful organizer, but it was not of so 
much importance that meetings should be built up 
in the exact way in which a good organizer would 
build them up, nor that they should rapidly in- 
crease in numbers, nor that a stir should be made 
in the town, as that what was done should be 
done by the people themselves to the end that 
they be strengthened. 

It is not surprising in a place far away from 
any of our meetings and where all the best activity 
along religious lines is done by pastors and paid 
workers, that any little group of people intending 
to get together for religious activities should 
think of nothing else but that they too must have 
a pastor. They see how it can be done in that 
way. The easiest way is to do it in that same way. 
And yet it will not be found that a meeting of 
friends, self-dependent and individually and col- 
lectively active and concerned, can be built up by 
starting out with acquiring the habit of leaving 
the most important activities and the initiative 
with one person. 

It is a common mistake, but none the less a mis- 
take, to think that our Friendly religion is well 
enough for the initiated, but that when we have 
any missionary work to do or when we are trying 
to resuscitate a weak meeting or when we are 
starting a new one in a city where our forefathers 
were never heard of, we must leave our principles 
and the practices that go with them to one side 
for the time and fall in with the drift of the times 
until we get established. Our Friendly method of 
activity is peculiarly adapted to new and small 
movements. It is not necessary to scurry around to 
raise even the meagre salary that we are satisfied 
to pay if the man is engaged in good work. It is 
possible to put all the energy into concerned activ- 
ity. Instead of getting in numbers that but little 
understand the purpose of the meeting, the 
growth is solid and the increase is a real increase 
of strength. 

We would be glad to see the little band of 
Friends in Omaha try the simple Friendly plan 
rather than saddle themselves with the burden of a 
pastorate and the building up of a modern church. 
In such an undertaking they would find hearty 
support and sympathy among the meetings that 
have found the value of the simple Friendly ways. 


A Friend questions the truth of the statement 
recently made in our columns that the summer 
meeting at Buck Hill Falls “has a larger average 
attendance than any regularly established meet- 
ing of our branch of the Society of Friends.” If 
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there is any meeting of our branch the average 
First-day attendance of which at any season of 
the year is over three hundred and fifty, we shall 
be glad to hear from it. 








WHERE TO HOLD THE CONFERENCE OF 
1910. 

In answer to the editorial in last week’s /ntel- 
ligencer, asking for suggestions as to a place of 
holding the 1919 Conference, I would like to pro- 
pose Asbury Park, N. J. The resort is situated 
on the Atlantic Ocean midway between the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, where all the large 
railroads terminate, and makes it accessible to the 
Friends of all our Yearly Meetings. 

In holding the Conference in Ninth month, we 
would have the place almost to ourselves, and re- 
duced rates could be had at the hotels and cot- 
tages. 

From the kindly influence exerted at the time, 
and the feeling of love and good-will toward all 
men, left after the Conference of 1902, I think 
we would receive a hearty welcome from the City 
beside the Sea. CLARENCE B. VAIL. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


USING THE MEETING HOUSE YARD. 

There are, this summer, two new signs on the 
fence of the Brooklyn Meeting grounds. One 
reads: “Free Kindergarten for Children 3 to 5 
Years Old.” The other: “Playgrounds for Chil- 
dren over 5.” Those who are familiar with these 
large grounds and with the new building used by 
the Friends’ School will know that the accomoda- 
tions are good, but they can hardly guess the joy 
this philanthropy is bringing to hundreds of poor 
children who live in the nearby tenements. 

The kindergarten and playground directors co- 
operate in their work and strive not alone to 
give the children a good time, but also to do what 
they can to better their social and economic con- 
ditions. Cases of sickness or malnutrition or desti- 
tution are referred to the proper agencies for re- 
lief, and much is being done to develop boys and 
girls who will add strength to our national family. 

The kindergarten is supported by the meeting; 
use of the playground is given to the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association, which latter organiza- 
tion pays for the play director and for the neces- 
sary apparatus. 

Opening day, Seventh month 6th, the kinder- 
gartener and her assistant had just one child! The 
second day there were nve; and the third day— 
well, within a week they were compelled to keep 
strictly to the age limit, because they could not 








handle the crowd. Nearly all are children of 
very poor parents, who are largely Irish, Italian, 
Hungarian or Hebrew. One visiting Friend sug- 
gested that most of the children were clean and 
well dressed, and that perhaps Friends were sup- 
porting a school for families that did not need 
help. “No,” said the director, “many of those 
children were taken to a day nursery by mothers 
who have gone out to work. The nursery cleaned 
up the children and brought them here.’’ 

The little tots have the usual kindergarten 
games and occupations, with lots of time for play 
in their yard—or in rainy weather in their play- 
room. Each has a small garden where most of 
the children see for the first time how plants and 
vegetables grow. There is a swing, a box of 
sand and other wholesome amusements. 

There are outings to the city park, and there 


| will later be a joyous trip to the seashore, where 


some will for the first time see the ocean. 

The older children in the playground are of all 
ages and both sexes. They are directed in their 
games by a young woman who is a wonderful com- 
bination of energy, enthusiasm and tact. She in- 
terests the girls who bring their little sisters or 
brothers in baby carriages (for all mothers can- 
not afford to pay 5 cents daily to a nursery) ; she 
helps the boys organize their ball teams; she de- 
cides whose turn it is to swing; in fact, she does 
what a fond mother would if she were giving her 
children a holiday—and 
sixty ! 

Any one who has had a class of a dozen or 
more street boys or girls knows it is no small 
task to keep order. But this young woman suc- 
ceeds with five dozen. The reason lies not alone 
in the personality of the teacher, but in the fact 
that boys and girls will be good if they only have 
half a chance. 


her 





family numbered 


W. W. JACKSON. 


WOODBROOKE AND ITS INFLUENCES. 
[Editorial in The British Friend.] 

Nearly six years have now passed since the 
establishment of the Settlement at Woodbrooke; 
and the time seems opportune for a brief survey 
of its progress, and of its place in helping the 
Society of Friends to do its work for the world. 

In the autumn of 1902 an offer was received 
by the Summer School Continuation Committee, 
from George and Elsie M. Cadbury, of the use 
for one year of the beautiful house and grounds 
of Woodbrooke, as a Settlement for religious and 
social study,—in the desire “to assist the prepara- 
tion for spiritual and social service of all who will 
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avail themselves of the opportunity.” The gen- 
erous offer was accepted, and, after a “Summer 


School” had been held at Woodbrooke to inaugu- | 


rate the movement, the Settlement was opened, 
in October, 1903, under the temporary warden- 
ship of Joshua Harris and Isabella Rowntree, 
with Dr. J. Rendel Harris as Director of Studies. 
In the winter of 1903-4 William and Margaret 
Littleboy became Wardens, and, the response on 
the part of Friends having been sufficient to prove 
the experiment successful, it was decided to con- 
tinue it. Its objects may best be indicated by 
the following quotation from the Sixth Report 
of the Summer School Continuation Committee, 
dated June, 1903: 

It is not intended to create a Theological College for the 
training of a class to the work of public ministry; nor 
to give intellectual learning prominence over spiritual un- 
derstanding and devotion. The belief of the promoters is 
that, if our method of worship is to be maintained in the 
face of the changed conditions of modern life, it is essen- 
tial that a better spiritual and intellectual equipment 
should be placed within the reach of all our members; and 
that effectual help towards this end can be given by offer- 
ing a time of quiet study and preparation for service un- 
der competent direction, in an atmosphere of earnest Chris- 
tian life, and in a district rich in religious and social 
work carried on in harmony with Quaker thought and 
methods. 

The management of the Settlement was en- 
trusted to a Committee composed of the Execu- 
tive of the Summer School Continuation Commit- 
tee, with a number of co-opted members; and 
when, after a few years, the work had grown in 
volume and importance, the Summer School Con- 
tinuation Committee voluntarily merged itself in 
a larger body, now known as the Woodbrooke 
Council. This body appointed two Committees,— 
one to administer the Settlement, and the other, 
the “‘Woodbrooke Extension Comittee,” to carry 
on the work of promoting religious instruction by 
Summer Schools, and in other ways, throughout 
the country. . 

The number of students, and the ratio of men 
to women among them, varied somewhat from 
term to term; but on the whole there was a steady 
growth in the number of applications and in the 
evidence that the opportunities offered at Wood- 
brooke were valued by Friends and others. Some 
450 persons, up to the present time, have resided 
there as students for a week or more; the period 
of residence has continually tended to increase; 
and the number of places has been enlarged by 
frequent additions, at the cost of the original 
founders. At present it is about forty, and these 
are almost always filled. A recent paper issued 
by the Council states: 

The testimony of the students is clear and decided as to 
the spiritual help they have experienced at Woodbrooke, 
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and the value of the instruction they have received on the 


| Bible, on religious history, philosophy and economics,— 


leading to a larger outlook, a stronger Christian faith, and 
a deeper sympathy with their fellow men; as well as to 
acquaintance with methods of study which can be followed 
out in after life. 

The provision of teaching in such varied 
branches of knowledge has meant, of course, the 
appointment of qualified instructors, and the 
Committee has been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of able and devoted men who not only de- 
liver lectures but greatly help the life of the in- 
stitution. The endeavor is also constantly made 
to raise up new instructors, both for Woodbrooke 
and for the Society of Friends at large, by utiliz- 
ing as “student teachers” the services of young 
men and women of ability. 


In the summer of 1907 William and Margaret 
Littleboy felt themselves obliged to give up the 
post of Wardens, and the Committee were glad to 
secure in their place the services of Isaac and 
Mary Snowden Braithwaite, who still hold it. 


Woodbrooke is greatly helped by the other in- 
stitutions which have sprung up round it, and 
which share in many of its activities,—“Kings- 
mead,” the training-home for candidates under 
the Board of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation; “West Hill,” founded for training young 
women in the art of Sunday School teaching on 
the new method known by the name of G. H. 
Archibald; and, last but not least, “Fircroft,” the 
home of residence for young men of the artisan 
class who are desirous of higher education to fit 
them for a fuller discharge of their duties as 
citizens. The last-named institution, founded by 
Edward Cadbury, Jr., is under the able and genial 
wardenship of Tom Bryan, M.A. In the near 
future it is probable that, including Woodbrooke 
itself, over one hundred persons, mostly in young 
life, will be receiving training for service in these 
different institutions. 

No narrow view of their place and functions 
has been taken by the Director of Studies and 
the Committee. Students have been cordially 
welcomed under _ suitable recommendations, 
whether or not they were members of the Society 
of Friends, and to whatever country they be- 
longed. From the first there have been Amer- 
icans in residence, representing both the chief 
bodies of Friends; the European reputation of 
the Director has drawn a number of students, 
largely young men studying theology, from Hol- 
land; and later there have been students from 
France, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and even 
Iceland. How much this may mean for the 
spread of a sound and spiritual Christianity, and 
of Friends’ ideals of life and worship, only the 
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future can show. In America, in Holland, and we 
believe in Norway, the ex-students are banding 
themselves together for their own help and the 
help of others; and in this and other ways the 
influence of Woodbrooke will spread in ever-wid- 
ening circles. 

Another important result of the experiment is 
to awaken the minds of Friends to a new percep- 
tion of what is needed, in the way of spiritual 
fellowship and intellectual equipment, for the 
worthy discharge of our work in the world. It 
is seen that, of the many who have been drawn 
into our fellowship in recent years, the great ma- 
jority have had but little education; and that, 
if they are to fill worthily their places in the life 
of the Society, further provision for instruction 
must be offered them. This Woodbrooke itself 
can hardly do, for few of those who must earn 
their daily bread can go into residence there; and 
so it is seen that other institutions, more adapted 
to their needs, must be brought within their reach. 
In Leeds and York we understand that non-resi- 
dential “Woodbrookes” are being founded, to 
which men and women can come for evening in- 
struction; and this movement is likely to spread 
to other centres. 

All this requires trained and dedicated ability 
on the part of those who are to administer these 
institutions; and the cry is for the men and the 
women who can meet the needs. It will be for 
Woodbrooke, under the Divine call and qualifica- 
tion, to produce them. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held at West- 
bury, Long Island, N. Y., Seventh month 24, 1909. 
The day was cool and pleasant after the previous 
day’s rains. A wren warbled in the refreshed 
trees about the meeting house. Camp chairs were 
used in the aisles to accommodate the number in 
attendance. From other meetings there were in 
attendance Mary Travilla, Joel Borton, Emily P. 
Yeo, and Benj. Nichols. Several who spoke re- 
ferred with sympathy to the recently published 
utterance of Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, relative to a 
new religion without creeds. 

Mary Travilla said in part: We who meet here 
are thankful for the privilege of our democracy, 
for the privilege of meeting here as equals, look- 
ing not so much for an outward ministry as to the 
Inward Teacher, withdrawing into our inner na- 
tures. He is the most powerful who is most con- 
scious of God’s power working within him. As 
we respect the revelation that comes to us, we 


age 


| 





| tion, on the work that has been done in establish- 





should respect the revelation that comes to other 
men. 

Joel Borton said: “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.’ It must have been an effort to Jesus 
to utter these words. I do not apprehend that 
he meant that we must come through his physical 
life and person, but the principle whereby he 
lived. The same principle of life in this age would 
have the same result. 

Wm. M. Jackson said that the references to Dr. 
Eliot make one wonder whether we appreciate the 
significance of our own time. The things of 
which Dr. Eliot spoke as being of the essence of 
religion are embodied in our Queries and Ad- 
vices. Are we faithful to our message? It was 
said that one Quaker in a community would shake 
the country for miles around; is that true now? 
Do we realize the work of Judge Lindsey, of the 
George Junior Republic, of the Big Brother move- 
ment, of the Playground Association and many 
others that might be named? Are we helping in 
them? We should be true to our own principles, 
strong and steadfast in their advocacy. 

John Stringham said: There is no way by 
which a human being can grow and develop ex- 
cept by expression of something in some way to 
somebody. 

Wm. W. Cocks said: The new religion will not 
dwell so much upon consolation, offering some- 
thing to people to expect in another world for 
their sufferings in this, as it will be for work and 
help to people now, to relieve and prevent suffer- 
ing. We ought to give up generously of our time 
and substance to assist people now. Now is the 
time they need it. Our Society is intended to offer 
something to people now. We need not spend so 
much time telling what the fathers did as in seeing 
that people help now. They need it in their pres- 
ent lives. There is just as much need of simplic- 
ity in living now as there ever was in the days 
of the fathers. Friends should be willing to give 
their time to attend business meetings and build 
up the Society. 

Benj. Nichols said: There is not so much need 
to build up a beautiful society as there is to assist 
in promoting integrity and righteousness here on 
this earth. The Society will not suffer if we have 
sufficient faith in our ideals and get together to 
promote them. Not from meetings, not from 
books, but by the exercise of the intelligence, of 
the intellectual gifts with which the Creator has 
endowed us, will we grow. 

After lunch on the grounds Friends met again 
and listened to an address by Prof. Seth Thayer 
Stewart, President of the Playground Associa- 
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ing playgrounds and in advancing the principle 
of putting into play some plan and purpose. 

On First-day visiting Friends attended the var- 
ious morning meetings in the neighborhood on 
Long Island (Westbury, Jericho, Matinecock, 
Manhasset), and in the afternoon special meet- 
ings were held in the seldom used meeting house 
at Jerusalem and Bethpage. 


H. M. H. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The summer session of Purchase Quarterly 
meeting was held at Purchase on the 27th and 
28th of Seventh month. Both were ideal days and 
the attendance larger than usual. 

The Meeting for Ministry and Council was par- 
ticularly favored by the presence and inspiring 
words of Mary Travilla. Several other Friends 
followed, carrying out the comparison of life to an 
ocean. Often when buffeted and disheartened we 
feel like storm-tossed mariners in the trough of the 
sea; then we should trust on, for the next wave 
may carry us to greater heights where we shall 
see the beacon light, finally reaching the desired 
haven. Joel Borton, having been detained in 
Philadelphia, attending a funeral, came late, and 
expressed the refreshment he obtained coming 
from the noise of travel into the sweet spiritual 
atmosphere which pervaded the little gathering. 

Extensive preparations had been made for con- 
veying from the train, and entertaining those ex- 
pected on the morning of the 28th. Joel Borton’s 
message was to enter into a realization of the 
possibilities of the larger life—the perfect life, 
which is for each of us and not to let the sense 
of our unworthiness hold us back. To let go the 
things that hinder, that stand between us and our 
God, and press forward to the high mark, as we 
value our soul’s life. 

Mary Travilla opened her remarks by quoting 
from Henry Wilbur, “Real love is always and 
everywhere an impulse to service. No man has 
learned the A, B, C’s of this wonderful thing on 
the side of his human relationships, until he has 
learned the joy of serving what he loves; until 
he finds that out he has not begun to live; he sim- 
ply exists. The Lord teach us to know the differ- 
ence between mere existence and real living.” The 
thought of love and service was dwelt upon in 
such an attractive manner that hard things were 
made easy; and a readjustment of our attitude 
toward unpleasant surroundings, a_ possibility 
within the reach of every one with a vision to see 
and a determination to win. 

The meeting closed with a touching supplication 
for more light, power and strength to fill our daily 
needs. 

















In the business session the report of the repre- 
sentatives to the Yearly Meeting was so full of 
the beautiful feeling which had made the occa- 
sion memorable that all who had been present felt 
carried back in retrospect. Over 300 partook of 
the refreshments served in a large tent stretched 
under the branches of the stately trees, which 
made an attractive feature of the grounds. 

At 3 o’clock the Friends’ Association convened 
and Elizabeth Stover opened the subject for the 
day, ““Applied Christianity in Social Reforms,” by 
reading “The Parable of the Road” as she termed 
the story of the Good Samaritan. The lesson she 
drew from a modern application of the old par- 
able was touching, for the perils of the road are 
as great now, to unwary feet, as ever they were. 
The last years of Aaron M. Powell were given to 
making the paths safer which young feet must 
tread. He laid emphasis on an equal standard of 
morality. 

Miss Maud Miner, founder of the New York 
Probation Association’s Home on Tenth St., was 
introduced, and gave a short sketch of the work 
being done for girls in the night courts, and of 
the rescue work the Home has been enabled to 
accomplish. J.C. W. 


FRIENDS IN OMAHA. 

[The following letter from Alfred S. Mattson, M. D., 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meetings Correspondent for its 
isolated members, is interesting as showing a condition 
that confronts our members in many places in the West.] 

I wrote thee something of our meeting in 
Omaha. We have as our leader, organizer and 
minister, Oliver M. Frazer, of Chicago, and he is 
now expecting to bring his wife and three little 
boys here. There has been subscribed about $425 
a year to support Friend Frazer, and in our ef- 
forts to establish a meeting, with so far but a 
handful interested, we find ourselves crippled 
financially. We believe that in a reasonably short 
time we will be self-supporting, but at present we 
need assistance. 

It has been suggested to me, and indeed I had 
already thought it proper, to ask the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for help. I understand that 
there may be some objection, on account of the 
sentiment against paying a minister what would 
seem to be a salary, but in this city, prejudiced as 
I am against the hired minister, I know that it is 
impossible for any of us who would like to have 
a meeting established here, to give time enough 
to do the necessary calling upon people who are 
or might become interested in our movement. I 
feel that in subscribing to the support of Oliver 
Frazer and his family we are simply employing 
him and his time to help gather up and interest 
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people who otherwise would not come in touch 
with our attempted good work and the Gospel as 
Friends see it. 

We have in the thirty or forty Friends who 
have gathered with us on First-day mornings thus 
far, Orthodox, Hicksite, Gurneyite and Wilburite, 
and yet there seems to be a unanimity of desire 
to gather together in simple, informal manner to 
worship God, without the mediation of priest or 
parson, and it seems to me very beautiful to sense 
the loyalty to the essence of Friends’ thought, and 
the willingness to drop hair-splitting differences, 
and for Friend to shake hands with Friend on the 
one common ground of fellowship. Would that 
the separate meetings and the hard feelings ex- 
isting in the East, as I have known it previous to 
the last seven years, could accept such terms and 
blend in one effort toward practical Christian 
living, which is the only way for the disciples of 
Jesus to do. There can be but little of the real 
spirit of Friends in the indifference that one di- 
vision shows toward another. 

Can you help us? Any amount that could be 
subscribed for a year or two toward the support 
of our effort, the support of Oliver Frazer and 
family, would help just that much. Friend Frazer 
has been filling positions of any sort to help out, 
but in just so far as he spends his time at work 
at other things does he curtail his opportunities 
for bringing people together. ...We rent a hall at 
expense of, I think, seven dollars per month. This 
is ample for present needs. My son, Lloyd H. 
Mattson, 1026 S. 32nd St., Omaha, is treasurer. 





SHAVING DOWN THE CREED. 

When consecrated Christian people of different 
denominations work side by side in foreign lands 
for the uplifting of humanity they soon find out 
that right living is more important than theology. 
In South Africa the Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches propose to unite 
and form one body, on the basis of the following 
creed, which is as interesting for what it omits 
as for what it includes: 

I. This Church acknowledges and receives the Word of 


God delivered in the Old and New Testaments as its stand- 
ard of faith and life. 

II. It accepts and holds as the central message of Scrip- 
ture the evangel of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Who loved us and gave Himself for us; in whom God is 
revealed as the righteous and loving Father Who is not 
willing that any should perish but that all should come 
to repentance; through whom God has established His 
kingdom on earth; and by whom the Holy Spirit draws 
men to faith and penitence, inspires them to a life of ser- 
vice, and brings them into ever deeper harmony with 
God’s Holy Will. 

IIL This Church exists for the proclamation of Christ’s 
Gospel and the extension of his kingdom. 





Compare this with the Apostle’s Creed, which 
says that Christ was “conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; he 
descended into Hell, the third day he rose from 
the dead; he ascended into Heaven and sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” Nothing in the old creed is denied, but 
very little that it contains is asserted. The em- 
phasis is placed upon God’s love for his children 
and his desire that they should live a life of ser- 
vice in harmony with his will. If the evangelical 
churches here at home would unite on a creed as 
simple as this, possibly they would have less diffi- 
culty in finding ministers and missionaries. They 
would also be making progress toward doing away 
altogether with theological expressions that had 
birth in other times and conditions than our own 
and therefore stand in the way of a clear under- 
standing of the religion of our own life and our 
own souls. 


ALONE. 


Alone,—in all the city quite alone— 

How strange amidst its beauty and its life 
That I should walk entirely alone. 

How have we longed, that other one and I, 
To see this beauty, and now here at last 

I walk the streets alone. The lofty dome 
Far down the avenue, the statues near, 
The stately marble fronts, the busy life, 
Warm human life, its hurry and its noise, 
Its sadness mingled with its bounding joy, 
How would that other heart have thrilled 
At all this sight. And I am here alone. 
Each detail, as my own heart bounds to see, 
But brings an added grief, deep, silent grief, 
Too deep for tears, to know I am alone. 


Higher and vaster grows the massive dome 
As I approach; the turmoil of the street, 
Hushed by the distance, melts to silence vast; 
The nearest footsteps now are hardly heard, 
So much of space there is to dull the sound, 
And here I stand, close by the capitol! 

How small is man! I laugh to think that I, 
So mean a creature, should feel pain. The worm 
Beneath the walk,—does it feel sad? And I? 
Lord, what am I? Is my life more than it? 
How does it matter what I feel or think? 


And then a robin hops across the way, 

A squirrel playing on the grass, pauses 
And looks with saucy eye at me, as he 
Would ask a creature, large, beneficent 
Perhaps, the passing favor of a nut. 

I smile, then ask again, Lord, what am I? 
I enter not the building, for the size 

So overpowers me, I pass it by. 


The fountain plays, and here the little birds 
Not seeing the great plan, the thought, the life, 
That went to make that fountain, drink and bathe 
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And sport as gaily near the great stone forms 
From which flows water guided by man’s thought, 
As if ’twere raindrops falling from the clouds, 
Or but a tiny, unbound country brook. 

And what is man? The fountain or the brook,— 
Which is the greater? How I love the brook, 
With tender, childlike love,—God’s brook, and yet, 
The fountain, how it stirs my soul with joy, 

And sadness too,—I cannot smile, or weep, 

I only look and feel, and feel and look. 

And then once more I know I am alone. 


And many pass along, ascend the steps, 

Yet not one eye meets mine in glad surprise, 

No warm hand-grasp doth prove companionship; 
I am alone. I slowly climb the steps, 

Gaze at the doors of marvelous design, 

The bits of marble in the floor and walls, 
Blended in color, placed to speak of life, 

Of work. Painting and sculpture, each one tells 
Of throbbing human heart longing to speak, 
Longing to reach, to touch, to grasp, to join 

The life that throbs in other struggling souls. 

I see the working hands, the earnest eyes, 

Knit brows and straining nerve, that planned and reared 
This building, massive, full of life, sublime, 
Holding within its care, the thought, the Word 
Of all the seeing souls whose lips were touched 
With fire, and forced to speak. I raise my eyes, 
And tier on tier I see the names of those 

Whose insight into truth, whose sight of God, 
Have guided through long ages all those men 
Who fight to see, to grow, to be. And I, 

Am I alone? Ah no, among that throng 

There is not one whose power within my soul 
Stirs not. I answer to their thought; I see 

As they can see; I hear their word; and lo, 

I know that from that lofty company 

Reach out to me, yes me, both hands and hearts, 
Eyes smile, and voices greet, “Fear not,” they cry, 
“Speak thou thy word, use thou thy working hands 
To bring to thy world order, peace, as we 

To ours have done. Thou canst not be alone. 
Fear not. Thou art by right of thy endeavor, 
And thy seeing eye, thy hearing ear, to-day 
And all time hence, one of this company. 

Alone! Thou canst not be alone. The worm, 
The squirrel and the bird are linked by life 

To thee. Those very footsteps sounding dimly 

In thine ear, those glancing eyes, are linked to thee. 
Those many workers laying stone on stone, 

Or out of color bringing harmony 

And form of life, they all are linked to thee. 
Alone! Thou canst not be alone; know thou 

Thy seeing eye, thy hearing ear, and more,— 

The suffering, throbbing, longing heart have knit 
Thee unto us with bond thou couldst not loose.” 


I raised my head and listened to the words. 

Then in the secret chamber of my soul, 

Withdrawn from all the outward sound and pain, 

I stod before my God, my God and I, 

And facing God and his eternity, 

An atom I, and yet, with power to see, 

I prayed this prayer, and this was all my wish, 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will on earth be done; 

Whate’er of pain or struggle,—death,—to me 

May come, dear Lord, but let me live to be 

A link between this suffering world and Thee.” 
ELEANOR SCOTT SHARPLES, 





BIRTHS. 
JANNEY.—At Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Seventh month 
14th, 1909, to Thomas and Elinor Craig Janney, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Frances Briggs Janney. 


DEATHS. 

BURNET.—On Seventh month 8th, 1909, Jonathan G. 
Burnet, son of Stephen and Hannah Burnet, aged 62 years, 
3 months and 12 days. 

His wife, Louisa Anderson Burnet, and two sons and 
two daughters survive him. A life-long member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, held at Waynesville, Ohio. 

CHILD.—On Seventh month 28rd, 1909, Mary Cook 
Child, wife of Henry L. Child, of 318 South 40th Street, 
Philadelphia, in her 64th year. 

HANCOCK.—On First-day, Seventh month 18th, 1909, 
Charles W. Hancock, of Langhorne, Pa., in his 74th year. 
His death occurred on the boat from Boston to New York, 
as he was returning from a temperance convention at 
Worcester, Mass. He was a prominent Friend, and was 
also active in philanthropic work outside the Society. He 
organized the William Penn Division Sons of Temper- 
ance in Langhorne, and devoted much time to interesting 
young men in total abstinence. He was a member of the 
American Druggists’ Association, having been engaged as 
a Pharmacist in Philadelphia before his retirement. He 
is survived by his wife, Susan Watson Hancock. 

HILL.—At the home of her niece, S. M. Russell, Hone- 
oye Falls, N. Y., Sixth month 27th, 1909, Susan Haight 
Hill, aged 71 years. 

Quiet and unassuming in manner, imbued with dignity 
and peace, the ennoblement of life and truly Christian 
character of this dear Friend made her presence an in- 
spiration to those of us who were privileged to make her 
acquaintance. 

She was born in Macedon, Wayne County, N. Y., in 
1838, was married in 1854 to Dr. John Hill, of Quaker 
Street, where she resided until his death in 1884. 

Soon after the death of her husband she became matron 
of the Beecher Orphans’ Home in Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
position she held for more than twenty years. 

Since residing in this vicinity she has made many warm 
personal friends. None knew her but to love her, none 
mentioned her but to bespeak her praise. é Dh. 

ROBERTS.—At Forest Grove, Pa., on Seventh month 
25th, 1909, Edward Roberts, formerly of Newtown town- 
ship, aged 80 years. Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ 
burying ground. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Friends’ Home, Norristown, Pa., 
Seventh month 29th, 1909, after a long illness, Isaac Shoe- 
maker, aged 87 years. Interment in Friends’ graveyard, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Our friend, Truman Coates, of Oxford, Pa., sends us a 
new subscriber and asks that the subscription begin with the 
Summer School number, saying: “I am anxious to have all 
get the reports of this grand school, so that we may double 
the registration again in another two years.” He adds: 
“We are enjoying the letters of Thaddeus S. Kenderdine 
very much. He writes about localities dear to very many 
friends, and as our hairs turn with the frost we look to- 
ward the retrospective, which is pleasant to me at this 
time.” 
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A few years ago the Riverton Gun Club came to an end 
because of legislation in New Jersey against the shooting 
of birds released from cages, which legislation some of 
the Friends in that state helped to bring about. The 
grounds of the Gun Club are now used as a summer camp- 
ing ground for Philadelphia street waifs. Twenty-five 
boys, mostly newsboys, go up every Second-day and re- 
turn on Seventh-day, being replaced the next week by a 
new lot. On First-day an equal number is taken of boys 
who can get away only for a day. The camp has forty 
acres of land, three buildings, almost a mile of river front, 
two boats, and a cookhouse in which food is marvelously 
prepared by a man who once cooked for an English Earl. 
A report in a daily paper says: “There is base ball, foot 
ball, apple pie, boating, swimming, an orchard, and similar 
sports.” If the same millionaires carry this on who 
formerly belonged to the gun club, they must get a lot 
more fun out of it, to say nothing of the fun they are 
giving the boys. 


Dr. Rendel Harris was invited to address the United 
Methodist Conference at Plymouth, and did so on Satur- 
day last. He spoke of the increasing unity of the Church 
of Christ, with much variety. The things which separated 
them were temporal, and those which united them were 
eternal. —The Friend (London). 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Concordville on the 
27th, is reported to have been “good and interesting” and 
larger than it usually is at that place. The Quarterly 
Meeting having been held three times on Seventh-day in- 
stead of on Third-day without any decided increase in at- 
tendance, it was decided to return to the former time of 
holding the meetings; this will avoid further conflict be- 


Orange Grove Meeting of Friends gave on Seventh-day 
afternoon a reception at the meeting house in honor of Mary 
McAllister and Matilda Garrigues, who have recently ar- 
rived in Pasadena, and in honor also of three of its mem- 
bers, Ella M., Dr. Elizabeth W. and Dr. Emily G. Hunt, 
who have just returned from a long trip to the Orient. 
The afternoon was spent in social commingling and pleas- 
ant converse and all went away feeling that the time 
had passed too swiftly. Besides the members of the meet- 
ing, there were in attendance several belonging to the other 
branch of Friends and other old and valued friends of the 
honorees. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, held in Eighth month last at 
Pendleton, Ind., adjourned (by request of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting) to meet at Richmond, Ind., on the 
Second-day following the last First-day in Ninth month, 
1909. 


Sarah B. Flitcraft, a minister of Chester, Pa., Monthly 
Meeting, expects to attend the Friends’ Meeting at 
Quakertown, Pa., at 10 a. m., on First-day morning, the 


7th. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED MEMBERS. 

The Joint Committee of the Seven Yearly Meetings for 
work among Isolated Members will meet at Clear Creek, 
Illinois, between the sittings of Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
Ninth month 11th to 16th, 1909. The clerks of the re- 
spective sections are asked to inform the Clerk of the 
Committee of any changes made in the membership of the 
Committee by their respective Yearly Meetings. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are also asked to inform her as 
soon as possible whether they have a prospect of attend- 


tween Concord and Philadelphia Quarters. 


ing. 


ELIZABETH LLoyp, Clerk, Lansdowne, Pa. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


As shown by a statement made at | 


the recent Commencement of Swarth- 
more College, and published in the 
Intelligencer, an earnest effort is now 
being made to eliminate the stock fea- 
ture, in order among other reasons to 
be able to avail of a large conditional 
subscription by the General Educational 
Board, which is greatly needed, and of 
other subscriptions—all conditional — 
toward the increase of the endowment 
fund and to add in other ways to the 
efficiency of the College. 

The stock organization, while perhaps 
necessary in the early days of the 
organization, is now not only super- 
fluous, but is highly objectionable, and 
has been abandoned generally by the 
educational institutions which originally 
adopted it. 

In the case of Swarthmore, al- 
though fifteen thousand of the twenty 
thousand shares were some time ago 
placed in the hands of the College au- 
thorities, it will be a difficult task to 
secure the remaining five thousand 
shares, and it can only be done with 
the aid and co-operation of all friends 
of Swarthmore. 


There is no money value in the 
shares, as is shown by the fact that all 
which have been sold at public sale for 
years past have been purchased by 
friends of the College at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per share. Nearly 
all the large holders some time ago 
voluntarily relinquished their holdings 
in the interest of the College, and the 
remaining five thousand shares are 
mostly in small holdings of from one 
to five shares each, and most of the 
original subscribers have passed away. 

It is now earnestly asked that all 
friends of Swarthmore unite and 
promptly co-operate in the movement 
to gather in the remainder of the 
stock. Every holder of a certificate 
is therefore asked to communicate 
with Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Sandy 
Spring, Md., who has the matter in 
charge under the care of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers. Powers of attorney will be 
furnished and full instructions given 
on application. 

As it is believed that some of the 
holders of the stock would value a 
certificate showing the original sub- 


scription, it is proposed to issue an en- 


| graved certificate signed by the proper 


officers. This certificate will be sent 
in the early autumn to all who mean- 
time relinquish their stock certificates 
and signify their desire therefor. 

It is now asked that the holders of 
certificates will as promptly as pos- 
sible communicate with Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, Jr., and aid in the movement, 
which will be a tedious and difficult 
one, but which can be successful with 
the sympathy and aid of all interested. 
The importance of the movement to 
the present and future welfare of the 
College cannot be overestimated. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Board of Managers, representing the 
three Yearly Meetings, is as follows: 


Robert M. Janney, 
Charles F. Jenkins, 
Howard Cooper Johnson, 
Wilson M. Powell, Jr., 
Eli M. Lamb. 


Isaac H. CLOTHIER, 
Chairman of the Board. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR 


—Orahge Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


EIGHTH MONTH 7TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Makefield Friends’ Association. 


EIGHTH MONTH 8TH (1ST-DAY). 


—A circular meeting at Unionville, 
Pa., at 3 p. m., under the care of 
Western Quarter. 


—Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Francis 
Wilkinson. 


—Friends of White Plains, N. Y., 
at home of E. Komori, 3 Bank St., at 
11 a. m. 


—Sarah B. Flitcraft expects to at- 
tend the meeting at Quakertown, Pa., 
at 10 a. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 14TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Miami Quarterly Meeting at 
Green Plain (near Selma, Q.), at 10 
a. m.; Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore at 2 p. m. 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 
Salem, O., at 11 a. m. (sun time); 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 10 
a. m. 


—New York Monthly Meeting, at 
110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
2.30 p. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 15TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Philanthropic Conference at Lon- 
don Grove at 2.30 p. m. Subject: “The 
Field of Philanthropy.” Under care 
Philanthropic Committee of Western 
Quarter. 

EIGHTH MO. 16TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at 
Lincoln, Va., at 10 a. m.; Ministers 


and Elders the 7th-day preceding, at 3 
p. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 21ST (7TH-DAY). 

—Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Sparta, Ont., 11 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before, at 3 p. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 23RD (2ND-DAY). 

—Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
at Menallen, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders preceding Seventh-day, at 
3 p. m. 

EIGHTH MO. 30TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, 
Ohio. 





A Housekeeping, 
Necessity ‘ 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easter —mix a little into hot 
Starch and have better- 
looking \inens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal \ 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
sticking. 

FOR GALE BY 


ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Punavetpata, Pa 
Pirrseuren, Pa. 
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NINTH MONTH 13TH (2ND-DAY). 


—-Illinois Yearly Meeting at Clear 
Creek (near McNabb), Til. 


NINTH MONTH 27TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Indiana Yearly Meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


BOOK NOTES 


After a too long silence, James Lane 
Allen publishes a story which is the 
first of three to appear during the 
year. “The Bride of the Mistletoe” 
is a sorrowful tale, told with its au- 
thor’s full powers of pathos and dig- 
nity and poetical description. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 


“Milton Memorial Lectures” is a 
collection of the addresses before the 
Royal Society of Literature on the oc- 
casion of Milton’s Ter-Centenary, 
1908,—fresh and attractive character- 
izations by the grandson of Coleridge 
and other leading English literateurs. 
(Oxford Univ. Press.) 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 





